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In the ups and downs of Gerhart Hauptmann's career this work means 
a high-water mark. Would it had not been followed by such a revolting 
relapse into unrelieved naturalism as that of his Berlin tragi-comedy " Eaii- 
ten," which presents nothing but scenes of utter depravity and sordidness. 
For Der Narr in Christo is a well-balanced and well-rounded work with 
none of the disconcerting traces of haste or indifference which marred his 
recent plays, giving food to adverse criticism and alarming his admirers. 
The poet has bestowed evident care even upon the many minor characters 
of this book. His portrait of Bohemian Joe, a filthy, thievish individual 
of curiously primitive religious instincts, is an excellent specimen of his 
gift of characterization. The description of the rickety hut in the moun- 
tains on the boundary of Prussia and Austria, the hiding-place of smugglers 
and other lawbreakers, and the pictures of poverty and misery among the 
drudging, starving weavers — all these are naturalistic in manner, but not 
repulsive. Nor has the poet failed to offset them by scenes of a more idyllic 
character, as those in the parson's and the teacher's homes. Occasionally 
he has even struck a note of genuine humor, as in the encounter of Emanuel 
Quint and his disciples with a boorish, though good-natured, tourist resent- 
ing their solemn demeanor. The spirit of the book is profoundly serious 
and sincere, and the language has the rhythm of noble dignity. The work 
is proof of earnest artistic endeavor in the service of a great ethical pur- 
pose, and with Hannele establishes Gerhart Hauptmann's position in the 
world of German letters as more than merely a literary quantity. 



Oberlin. By Fritz Ltenhard. Stuttgart, Grenier & Pf eiffer, 1910. 

That Fritz Lienhard, who some years ago attempted to counteract the 
growing cosmopolitanism of the young generation by pleading for a lit- 
erature indigenous to the soil, should sometime himself write a book 
distinctly racy in quality, was to be expected. But that the champion of 
this Heimatskunst, whose work as critic and as editor is of so much greater 
merit than his poems and his plays, would give us a work of fiction, so 
cleverly woven out of threads of biography and history as to form a real 
Kulturroman, a novel picturing a cultural" epoch, has come as a surprise 
even to his admirers. 

Lienhard's Oberlin is a story of the French Revolution as it affected 
his native province, and its spiritual center the noted teacher and divine 
whose name survives in an American college and in a measure may have 
inspired its work. Not directly an actor in the drama of human destinies 
set against this interesting background, Oberlin is rather an indirect power 
guiding the actions of other dramatis personae. The real hero of the novel 
is a young pedagogue tutoring the sons of a nobleman, and in this capacity 
coming into contact with the society of rank, wealth, and culture. The 
center of the circle at Birkenweier is the blind poet Pfefcel; friends of 
Goethe are among the visitors, and out of frequent references to illustrious 
contemporaries the reader gets, as in a distant perspective, a view of the 
intellectual life of Germany at that period. In conversation with his young 
friends Pfeffel calls attention to the simultaneous appearance of men whose 
mission is to give the rising generation spiritual truths. For he had been 
born in 1736, four years before the year that gave birth to the poets 
Claudius and Jacobi, to the mystic Jung-Stilling, to the preacher and 
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physiognomist Lavater and to Oberlin; and five years later were born the 
educators Canape and Pestalozzi. Thus while in France the revolution was 
attempting to regenerate the State, these Germans, Swiss, and Alsatians 
were absorbed in the spiritual regeneration of the individual. 

This statement of the poet, now long forgotten with other minor lights 
of German classicism, is the burden of the book. Not from without, but 
from within, comes real growth to the individual, as to society. Although 
the hero owes much to the charming French marquise who first made him 
forget class distinctions and made him feel Ms worth as a human entity 
in aristocratic Birkenweier, and although his democratic consciousness was 
greatly strengthened during his historical studies in Jena under Schiller 
and his life in revolutionary Strassburg, the power that determines his 
attitude toward the problems of his time and brings maturity and stability 
to his watering irresolute mind, is Oberlin. This ideal pastor, in whose 
haven of rest at Steintal those characters of the story reassemble who 
have survived the tempest of the revolution and found consolation for the 
defection of personal ambitions in social and political ideals, has all the 
time stood above partisan strife. He seeks a reconciliation of aristocracy 
and democracy upon a more spiritual plane of existence. This idea differ- 
entiates the book from other historical fiction dealing with the great Revo- 
lution. The Alsatians were at heart loyal to the monarchy, though not 
blind to its mistakes. They wanted not a republic, but a constitutional 
monarchy. Thus they condemned absolutism as emphatically as radicalism. 
The figure of Dietrich, the mayor of Strassburg, intellectual, versatile, 
progressive, but unable to follow the revolutionary current to its ultimate 
end, is so sympathetically and strongly outlined as to leave a lasting im- 
pression in the reader's mind. 

Out of the turbulent sea of humanity that surges through this part of the 
book a variety of clearly defined figures stands out with remarkable force. 
Religious, social, and political dissensions have sharpened the features, 
individualized even commonplace types. The hero's Protestant father, a 
gardener of radical opinions, has a violent clash with his tenant, a Catholic 
baker. The reign of terror is presided over by a whilom priest, a splendid 
portrait of a demagogue. The hero himself, the pedagogue, Victor Hart- 
mann, given more to philosophical and ethical meditation and to didactic 
discourse than to action, obeys the call to arms and works out his salvation 
in the tumult of the times. When he arrives at Steintal the reader feels 
that this had been his destination through all the years of his development. 
In his portraits of women Leinhard is less successful. With the exception 
of the marquise, who is a fascinating embodiment of the high-strung emo- 
tionalism and the elastic morality of the period, the women are not strongly 
enough individualized, those of the same rank bearing an unfortunate 
family resemblance. But they are all limned with sympathy, if not with 
insight, into their finer and less apparent qualities. 

The style of Lienhard is remarkably plastic. In the idyllic still life of 
Birkenweier. with its innocent flirtations and its exalted friendships, it 
reaches an almost lyrical note ; in the scenes at Strassburg it is of a forcible 
realism. The story stands apart from contemporary German fiction not 
only by its sane conservatism, but also by the even rhythm and almost 
impersonal tenor of the narrative. It conveys a picture of Alsace in the 
Revolution through the lens of modern classicism. 



